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or abroad to express itself naturally. Willing nature's life is the 
secret of creation in all history. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 



THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL BASIS OF MOEAL CONDUCT 

WITH the increasing complexity of civilization the demands 
made upon the individual for a more perfect adjustment to 
society become correspondingly stronger. Consequently he often 
wishes that there were an established science of conduct with prin- 
ciples sufficiently valid and universal to enable him to regulate his 
behavior with reasonable assurance of its propriety in each instance. 
Therefore the demand for a scientific system of ethics is greater in 
our age than it ever has been before. This does not mean, of course, 
that such a system would make for more morality, but it would clear 
up many misconceptions with regard to such things as responsibil- 
ity, reward, and punishment by establishing the Ursprung and 
Ziel of conduct. 

That the summum bonum is the aim of all human endeavor is 
readily acknowledged by hedonists and idealists alike. The differ- 
ence between the two schools lies in the definition of the highest 
good. The idealists claim that it is transcendental, extra-personal; 
the hedonists that it is inherent in the very nature of man. To hold 
with the former is to conceive the elements of ethics as objective in 
the sense that they are beyond the sphere of human influence, that 
they are immutable because impregnable to the assaults of a changing 
human nature, of a changing consciousness. Hedonism, however, 
does not rob these elements of their objectivity. It simply maintains 
that inasmuch as ethical concepts develop concomitantly with human 
intelligence their objectivity is inherent in human nature. 

In this respect it appears that the hedonists are more logical than 
their opponents. For it is as idle to speak of duty, responsibility, 
obligation, etc., as extra-personal as it would be to talk of motion, 
adhesion, and gravitation as extra-material. Because these quali- 
ties inhere in bodies and are interlinked with the constitution of 
matter does not make them any more "subjective" than bodies 
themselves. Is chemical affinity any the less objective because it is 
to be found only in connection with atoms and never apart from 
atoms? Likewise with the hedonistic standard of conduct. Pleas- 
ure and pain do not lose their objectivity because they are part and 
parcel of consciousness. If, especially, it can be demonstrated that 
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they are the directives — the north and south poles — of the stream of 
consciousness, then they can not be relegated to a secondary role in 
a scientific system of ethics. 

Spencer's doctrine that the good is coincident with development, 
and development is in the direction of greater psychophysical satis- 
faction, is not overthrown by Moore's attack, when the latter asks, 
"How do we know that evolution is in the line of progress? How 
can we tell whether development is good?" In reply it may be said 
that development is simply the name we have for the process of 
change from a conscious-arousing condition of less pleasantness to a 
conscious-arousing condition of greater pleasantness. And so long 
as we are able to say that state A is more agreeable than state B, or 
that it does not entail as much physical or mental disagreeableness 
as B, then no further arguments are necessary, nor can they be 
given, to prove that development is good. 

If we wish to be scientific, we must conceive mental development 
as a process that starts with certain instincts and impulses biolog- 
ically explained. The rise to active intelligent individuality takes 
place as a result of coordinations between stimuli and reactions. 
Gradually ideas (first the simple and later the complex), which at 
the outset were evoked by the environment, become more and more 
predominant as guides of action, because of their capacity to econ- 
omize physical energy. Finally they achieve complete control over 
the activities of individual and race in accordance with the principle 
of natural selection. Thus our ideas ultimately come to the point 
where they commence to shape our environment and control our 
impulses. In short it is a circular process. 

If we start with one of the lowest organisms, say the amoeba, the 
first condition of consciousness met with is mere sentiency. It is not 
known whether this creature is able to experience what we call pleas- 
ure and pain. All we note is that it reacts negatively to injurious 
agents, i. e., agents that are detrimental to its organic existence ; but 
to make any deductions therefrom concerning affective states of 
consciousness is to run the risk of committing the psychologist's 
fallacy. In higher animals and in man, we know that such negative 
reactions are due to pain. Now, the essential cause of the states of 
consciousness corresponding to pain in every organism is interference 
with any of the normal processes of which the organism is the seat. 1 
This biological law is very important, for although meant to explain 
only physical attitudes, it is not unlikely that it may explain mental 
ones also. 

There is one condition in reasoning to which, I think, all men will 
agree, though they disagree about everything else, and that is con- 

i Jennings, ' ' Behavior of Lower Organisms, ' ' page 332. 
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sistency. If, as a result of our study, it should appear that there is 
not much difference between the behavior of man and that of lower 
animals, then it must be admitted that either animals possess intelli- 
gence, foresight, and moral intuition, or else the attributes that go 
by these names are abstractions — a peculiar set of symbols that stand 
for certain psychophysical states, call them tropisms or what not, 
from which man is as little able to escape as he is from the law of 
gravitation. 

Idealistic philosophers attach great importance to the fact that 
man is able to regulate his life on the basis of representative knowl- 
edge. And because the genesis of this knowledge is not as clear as we 
might wish it to be, it is claimed that moral attributes must exist ob- 
jectively and independently of the judging consciousness. We find, 
however, that what corresponds to representative knowledge obtains 
even in the sea urchin. For example, this tiny creature naturaly 
thrives in shadowy places, yet if a shadow is suddenly cast upon it 
when it is exposed to light, it will start a series of protective move- 
ments, we are told, as if it "thought" that an enemy were pouncing 
down upon it. Likewise "infusoria reacts negatively to chemical 
solutions that are not injurious themselves, but which would become 
so if they were made stronger. ' ' 2 "We have here activity correspond- 
ing to that of a man who flees at the sight of a dangerous beast. The 
question arises, does it differ in kind from the activity of a person, 
who tries to avoid bad company, or who seeks to make a good name 
for himself, who tries to save a fellow-being's life, or helps to stamp 
out an epidemic at great risk to himself? The sight of a bear, as 
Jennings puts it, is not injurious in itself, but as preceding possible 
injury it leads to negative reactions on the part of the man. Do 
moral sentiments operate differently? Do we shrink from falsehood, 
covet truth, abstain from theft, encourage art for other motives? 

There are two possible reasons why the man in question runs at 
the sight of a bear. One is that his transcendental ego tells him to 
flee — he has intuitive knowledge of the danger; the other that man 
as such has had painful experiences with wild beasts, and therefore 
the present individual runs away to avoid similar injury. This latter 
reason seems more plausible; because, in the first place, it is capable 
of experimental proof, and, in the second place, it is seen to operate 
in the phenomenal world. The man is impelled to run by the emo- 
tion of fear. 

Now most psychologists agree that emotions had their origin in 
sensation and that they are intimately connected with changes in the 
vasomotor system. Proof of this is that when certain kinds of sensa- 
tions are abolished, say organic sensations, as in aboulia, their disap- 

2 Jennings, op. cit. 
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pearance is frequently accompanied by a diminution of some or most 
emotions. 3 Under such conditions it is conceivable that a person would 
not run at the sight of a dangerous beast ; and indeed, the case of Mary 
Reynolds proves this. 4 But the strongest proof, perhaps, that the emo- 
tions are the outcome of sensation is that their various types can be 
induced by stimuli in the form of drugs. Thus anger can be evoked 
by eating certain kinds of fungi, courage by eating the fly agaric, and 
fear by taking certain emetics. But if such uniform states of con- 
sciousness can be aroused by material agencies, there are certain 
psychic ones that are no less efficacious. For the only difference be- 
tween bodily and mental pain is that the sensation in consequence 
of the transmission of the stimulus from the periphery to the sen- 
sorium is lacking in the latter. 5 In general, it has been found that 
excess or defect of emotional reaction is due either to excess or de- 
fect of sense-perception, or to an abnormal condition of the emotion- 
arousing musculature. 8 

It may be worth our while to pause and reflect on the above facts. 
Why is it that sentiments of affection for and loyalty to the same ob- 
ject exist in such different degrees— if not kind — among different 
people? The mention of home to one person may arouse a host of 
tender feelings and fond recollections, whereas upon another it may 
produce no effect whatever. Assuming that the two individuals in 
question have been reared under the same roof, have received the 
same parental care, the same training, and so on, we are forced to 
conclude that the difference in response to the same mental cue is 
due to unlike psychophysical states, and not to "wickedness" in the 
case of the one and "virtue" in the case of the other. Now, if in- 
stead of "home" we substitute such things as church and state, 
beauty and truth, and ask why different people react so differently 
to them, are we not justified in answering that here, too, the cause 
is psychophysical and not transcendental? 

The feeling tone resulting from a percept or idea differs from that 
produced by a sensation only in complexity. Therefore it has a 
greater number of varieties. The emotional tone may be likened to a 
checkered shadow cast by a leafy branch. As the shadow is never 
stationary, but assumes a distinct pattern with the flutter of each 
leaf, so does the feeling tone differ with every change of percept and 
idea produced by the environment. 

The feeling of attraction towards persons and things usually 

3Bibot, "Diseases of the Will." 

* James, "Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., page 381. 

5 Lange, ' ' The Emotions, ' ' Rand 's Classical Psychologists, page 672. 

6 Stoddard, "The Peripheral Basis of Emotion," Brain, Vol. XXVII., 
pages 509 ff. 
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takes the form of interest, desire, and the like; whereas the feeling 
of intellectual pain or repulsion expresses itself in the form of dis- 
like or contempt. Ideas of welfare, whether personal or general, 
being the offspring of pleasantness, are associated with feelings of 
satisfaction, while the reverse is true for ideas of harm. 7 As these 
ideas or feelings generally shape volition, it is obvious that they are 
the fundamental elements involved in every phase of human con- 
duct. They enable us to determine good and evil according as the 
conduct they lead to is promotive of pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
Even if we accept Titchener's theory that affection is an original 
mental quality, just as sensation is, we are still in a position to infer 
that precisely as sensation and perception are the basis of our cog- 
nitive judgments, so is affection the basis of our value judgments. 

A few concrete examples will illustrate how pleasure and pain func- 
tion in creating certain ethical values. It will be generally admitted, I 
think, that pity or sympathy is a good thing — good because it is pro- 
motive of harmony and life. But how does this sentiment arise? 
Professor G. Stanley Hall has conducted a psychological investiga- 
tion which gives a fairly reliable answer. 8 Having asked the ques- 
tion, "What are the things which in real life arouse the emotion of 
pity 1 " he received over two thousand answers, the majority of which 
named hunger as the chief factor. It is significant to note "that 
children of the poor who know what hunger is in their own experi- 
ence, have far quicker and more effective sympathies in this direction 
than children who never felt the pangs of appetite themselves. ' ' 

These results coincide well with the more recent ones obtained by 
Powlow in his experiments on modified reflexes. According to his school 
it appears that not only our temperaments, but even our ideals, are 
probably shaped for us by a host of organic sensations of which we 
are entirely unconscious. 

In Professor Hall's investigation it was found that children pity 
physical suffering, whereas adults pity psychical pain. "This is as 
we should expect, ' ' says the author, ' ' for in children the higher men- 
tal powers are still undeveloped." Adults, on the other hand, hav- 
ing become "hardened" to the material world, are not apt to think 
of physical vicissitudes so readily. All this is psychological fact. 
Here is how it manifests itself in the social world in the form of 
ethics and political philosophy. 

Political parties, both in America and in Europe, are, generally 
speaking, divided into two groups : the radical and the conservative. 
The programme of the former is logically characterized by Socialism, 
i. e., its aim is to increase the material welfare of mankind by legis- 

7 ma. 

sSaunder and Hall, "Pity," Am. Jour. Psy., Vol. XI. 
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lative means, to abolish poverty and suffering, and to give to every 
man, woman, and child unlimited opportunities for self-development. 
The programme of the latter group is more abstract : it is to preserve 
existing institutions, such as church and state, to cultivate patriotism, 
charity, honesty, commercial patronage, and the like. Evidently 
there must be a fundamental philosophic difference between the peo- 
ple who constitute these two opposing groups. What is that differ- 
ence due to 1 Looking over the rank and file of each group, we find 
that, as a rule, those who support the radical movement are young 
men, whereas those who support the conservative issues are more ad- 
vanced in years. It would appear then that the same causes which 
operate to make children pity physical and adults mental suffering, 
also determine the political doctrines that men hold at different 
periods of their lives. 

The religious conscience, conceived by some as one of the highest 
moral values, also has its seat in the psychophysical nature of man. 
"The sentiment of pity," we are told, "has played a role of supreme 
importance in the spread of Christianity. A description of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, whether verbal or pictorial, will throw an audience 
into the profoundest state of pity and win converts by the score." 9 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence we are safe in forming the 
conclusion that human conduct is not as ideational nor intuitive as 
it appears, but is rather the expression of numerous instincts and 
emotions, themselves without any other moral quality than that 
which attaches to them a posteriori according as they do or do not 
relieve conscious tension. 

Still the objection might be raised: Granting that the behavior 
of lower organisms is determined by pleasure and pain, granting that 
they tend to persist in activities that produce the former state of 
consciousness and avoid those which produce the latter, granting, 
furthermore, that the evolutionary theory is true with respect to the 
origin of emotions and sentiments — still may it not be possible that 
the attribute of being motivated by physiologically conditioned feel- 
ings has entirely dropped out of human nature in the course of 
development, so that now we act on the basis of abstract principles — 
perform our duty for duty's sake, love art for art's sake, and cherish 
ideals for their own sake 1 This is an important question, and it opens 
up the problem of what I shall call the short-circuiting of affective 
states. 

Let us approach this problem analytically, as we have done with 
the previous ones. My thesis is that pleasantness and unpleasantness 
determine human conduct unconsciously, i. e., feeling is a funda- 
mental ingredient of all higher thought activities, though we are un- 
» Md. 
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aware of it. Stout expresses a similar view, though I doubt if he 
would make the same application of it, when he says that "just as 
sound of some sort is never wholly absent from our experience, so in 
all probability do we never have a momentary state of consciousness 
which does not contain pleasure or displeasure. In a word, our total 
consciousness is never entirely neutral." 10 

According to the hypothetical question we have put to ourselves 
it would appear that pleasure and pain drop out of our moral ideals 
just as the sensation of crawling is entirely eliminated from con- 
sciousness when we have learned how to walk erect. If this is so, 
then the idealistic system of ethics must triumph. But it is not so. 
The analogy chosen does not hold when closely examined. For at no 
time in our walking career can we become conscious of crawling or of 
the sensation of crawling, whereas in our higher mental activities we 
can discover an affective state of mind at any time we choose. There- 
fore, the relation between feeling and conduct is more like that be- 
tween conscious and unconscious motor activity. Let us examine a 
performance which, commencing with active attention, is reduced to 
a mechanistic basis. Typewriting is a good example, for it is both 
complex and familiar, and it has been made the subject of a psycho- 
logical study. 11 

In the initial stages of this activity we have to go through such 
steps as reading the copy, selecting the word, spelling it out, looking 
for the keyboard, locating the proper key, bringing the proper finger 
to it, striking it with the right tension — and all with the closest atten- 
tion, with the highest degree of consciousness. Thus far the analogy 
corresponds to the early relation between feeling and behavior. The 
final stage in typewriting consists in fusing the numerous steps 
mentioned into one activity. These disparate activities are so closely 
welded into one performance that the expert typist is entirely un- 
conscious of words in their isolation ; instead of that he carries whole 
phrases and sentences in mind; again, he is unconscious of spelling 
the words; and finally, he ceases to be aware of the relation between 
his fingers and the keyboard. Yet who will deny that the words exist 
singly in his mind? Who will say that he does not spell them out? 
Who will claim that his fingers are not kinesthetically related to the 
keyboard? The proof is that if at any moment he be stopped and 
asked to tell what he has in consciousness, he will mention these 
elements which seem to be non-existent, because for the time being 
they are on the level of mechanized cerebration. 

Likewise with feeling as related to moral conduct: every prin- 
ciple, every ideal, every abstraction on which we act, though it be as 

10 "Manual of Psychology," page 14. 
ii Book, "The Psychology of Skill." 
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pure and transparent as the ether, will nevertheless be found to con- 
tain a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when we stop to 
analyze it. Nor is that feeling merely a part of the motive. Together 
with all its complexes and various shadings it is the very essence of 
the motive, — just as the perception of the word, the spelling of it, 
the touching of the right key — each and all of them constitute the 
essence of the typewriting process. In short, exactly as unconscious 
ideational cerebration is at the basis of physiological skill, so is un- 
conscious affective cerebration at the basis of moral attitudes and 
judgments. Or to state the matter more briefly, our feelings, no less 
than our sense perceptions, become syncopated and condensed, and 
are thus developed into abstract ideals of morality. But our moral 
instruction commences almost as soon as we are born, and it can not 
be subjected to laboratory experiment ; hence the Vrsprung and Ziel 
of ethical conduct can not be determined as accurately as of non- 
moral activities. Hence, too, the apparent a priori character of ethical 
categories. 

Gustave A. Peingold. 
Haevaed University. 



PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

THE belief that social progress is possible is widely current to-day. 
This is not merely an ill-defined, popular faith, but apparently 
a carefully formed opinion of serious thinkers in social philosophy. 
Sufficient evidence of this fact is available in the stimulating paper 
of Professor J. H. Robinson 1 published recently. It is generally con- 
ceded that the belief in the possibility of progress is a distinctly 
modern attitude of mind ; one of the few marks that distinguish our 
own age from that of antiquity. This very fact, it seems to me, con- 
stitutes an interesting problem in social philosophy. What explana- 
tion can be made of a difference in attitudes so striking ? It is, I be- 
lieve, worth while briefly to examine these attitudes in relation to the 
fundamental conceptions current at the time. If such an inquiry 
does not uphold any particular thesis, it should reveal how social 
attitudes are related, whether intimately or not, to the dominant 
metaphysical conceptions of an era, and thereby throw some light 
upon the foundation of our own social beliefs. By way of beginning 
we may be excused for passing in review, as briefly as possible and in 
somewhat broad strokes, the social attitudes of man, past and present. 

In remote times, at least as far back into the past as imperfect 
historical records, cultural traditions, and the infant science of 

i TMs Journal, Vol. VIII., page 253. 



